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Street, New York. 
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Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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and other foreign countries. 
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Industrial Companies Are More and More Adopt- 
ing Personnel Counseling to Aid Employees in 
Their Adjustment to Factory Conditions Under 
War Stress. It Is Very Advisable that These 
Counselors Should Know as Much Psychology 
as Possible. 


What Is a 
Normal Mind? 


By NATHANIEL CANTOR 


University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


If we could all agree on what is meant by ‘“‘normal’’ and by ‘‘mind”’ the an- 

swer would be as simple as the question. The likelihood is that few of us 
would agree on the definition of these terms. The problems involved in answering 
the question will be more clearly seen by raising the question, “What is a normal, 
healthy body?”’ The first answer which occurs is the negative one, ‘‘A body which 
is not diseased.’" Obviously, we can exclude all those who are physically disabled 
or suffering some definite chronic illness. Does this mean that the rest of us are 
physically well? 


Th simple question, ‘‘What is a normal mind?”’ covers many difficult problems. 


A Healthy Body 


AN a person still be considered well if he has fallen arches, an occasional cold, a 
C headache or hangover, artificial teeth or a bald head? What, indeed, is normal 
health? Many of us feel well.: Some of us go about our daily affairs more or less 
dyspeptic, anemic, diabetic, with high or low blood pressure, and raised eyebrows. 
We fill our lungs with smoke and our stomachs with alcohol. Are we enjoying 
normal health? It would seem so. Yet each of us has his particular complaints 
which differ from the particular aches and pains of others. 

The situation is no different with regard to mental health. It is easy to exclude 
the definitely insane and the pathological personalities. Those of us who are not in 
institutions or under the care of psychiatrists feel that we possess normal minds. 
Nevertheless we each have peculiarities. Many of us go about pur daily affairs 
more or less afraid of the boss, our mother-in-law, the loss of our job, communists, 
or landlords. We fear the impressions we make on others and underestimate or 
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exaggerate the achievements of those whom we dislike or like. Wives henpeck 
their husbands, husbands the children, and the children each other or the dog. 

Some of us suffer from timidity, others want always to be heard. Some feel 
they must fail in everything they do; others that they can succeed in anything they 
undertake. Few of us take kindly to criticism but most of us are ready to give 
advice to others. How many and what kind of individual peculiarities may we 
possess and yet remain mentally normal? Apparently most of us are abnormal in 
certain respects. : 

Our problem, however, is not to find out how we each differ from the others, 
but to discover in what respects, if any, we are all alike. If we could discover such 
common traits we could define the average normal mind. 


Happiness and Adjustment 


F WE examine the many popular definitions of a normal mind, i.e., the attempt 
I to classify mental traits common to most people, we find that they fall into two 
principal groups: those using happiness as a standard, and those depending upon 
the criterion of adjustment to reality. A moment's reflection shows, however, 
that both standards, that of happiness and adaptation to one’s,surroundings, do 
not help much. A normal personality may be a “‘happy”’ or a ‘‘well-adjusted’’ one 
but unless we define what is meant by ‘‘happy’’ and by ‘‘well-adjusted’’ we are no 
wiser as to what characterizes a normal mind. We shall return to the matter of 
happiness and adjustment later. 

Is there any one general standard upon which we can all agree that will indicate 
normality of mind? It seems we are on safe ground in believing that any standard 
used to define a normal mind will be concerned with the feeling attitudes that an in- 
dividual experiences in his relations to other persons. The central factor in any 
criterion of normality will deal with the fundamental psychological needs of every 
person. What are these needs? 


Basic Psychological Needs 


O FIND out something about the character of the basic psychological needs of 

human beings we must turn to those who are professionally interested in such 
matters—the psychiatrists and psychoanalysts. A word of caution is necessary. 
Students criticize, and rightly so, the speculative and sometimes even fantastic 
ideas in the fields of psychoanalysis and psychiatry. There is a great deal of dis- 
agreement on the part of psychiatrists as to fundamental theory and specific proc- 
esses. On the other hand, there is almost complete agreement as to the significance 
of the attitudes we are to deal with. One can accept the general point of view made 
possible through the work of psychoanalysts and the mental hygiene movement 
without subscribing to any particular schools or theories. 


Outward Appearances Deceptive 


r 1s safe for all of us to agree that we are deceived by outward appearances in 
our behavior and that the face value of ourselves and others with regard to be- 
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havior is extremely untrustworthy. All behavior is symptomatic of the needs of 
individuals. Every individual possesses dynamic drives which must be expressed 
in one form or another. The pressure of one’s surroundings—the family, school, 
neighborhood, friends, and so forth—largely determines the expression taken by 
the drives. In the process of adjusting to these pressures one’s needs conflict with 
the needs of others (the surroundings). Adjustments, inhibitions, balances, re- 
pressions, sublimations, identifications, displacements, and projections are required. 

Many of us manage to strike working balances between what we want and 
what others demand. The demands or wishes of others become incorporated in 
one’s own personality and subsequently become part of one’s own desires. The 
most thorough assimilation of the wills of others takes place during infancy, child- 
hood, and adolescence. Very few people are aware even part of the time, and no 
one is aware all of the time of this process of assimilation. 

The incorporation of other selves into one’s own personality brings exceedingly 
painful experiences. Individuals fight to be “‘themselves,’’ that is, to express their 
unique differences, and resent being what others insist they shall become. On the 
other hand, these same individuals long to depend upon others and do not want 
to be different but desire to be like those around them. This conflict continues 
throughout life. If the conflict becomes too sharp, if working balances are not 
struck, if one does not yield often enough to others or surrenders too often, an un- 
usual distortion of the personality arises; unusual behavior follows. 

















What is Abnormal Behavior? 





, 

BNORMAL behavior, then, is in part symptomatic of the needs of individuals 
A which have been frustrated by their culture, that is, the demands of others. 
Viewed from the other side, abnormal behavior is symptomatic of the demands of 
others (society) which have not been met by the individual. In order to make this 
clear it is necessary to explain what is meant by the ‘‘needs of individyals,’’ the 
‘“demands of others,’’ and what happens when no effective compromise is established 
between them. 

It is significant for our theses that however wide the theoretical differences be- 
tween the psychoanalytic ‘“‘schools,’’ there is universal acceptance of the ideas 
that all individuals want and need to express themselves, that they want and need 
to feel secure, and that they must face reality and adjust themselves to authority. 












Dynamic Drives 





vERY individual comes into the world possessed of dynamic modifiable drives 
E which demand expression from the moment of birth until death. The organism 
seeks to express itself and release its tension regardless of time, place, objects or 
people. Very soon the infant is made “‘aware’’ that such free expression or asser- 
tion of the self is unacceptable. Adjustments to the demands of persons and objects 
around him must be made. The need for protection and security is won at the cost 
of submitting to authority and curbing self-expression. 
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This may be stated in another way. Every individual seeks to assert himself, 
to be independent, to express himself in accordance with his own peculiar tempera- 
ment. But the harsh world of reality, in the form of dangerous parental and social 
prohibitions, and the relentless right-of-way of objects, cannot be easily overcome. 
Problems and dangers which cannot be conquered oppose the individual. The 
unknown is feared. Security, warmth, protection, and dependence is longed for, 
sought for, and achieved—only to be repudiated by the incessant demand to express 
oneself, to dominate—and the pendulum starts its counterswing. One rebels at 
being dependent and secure, settled and safe. The urge to dominate, to express 
one’s peculiar difference, to be an independent individual, reasserts itself. More 
prohibitions and other dangers are encountered giving rise to fear and the need for 
security and dependence. The pendulum repeats its arc although in a slightly 
different path directed by the ever new constellation of experience. 


The Basic Conflict 


ost individuals are neither anarchic in their claims for self nor beaten into dulled 
M submission by the claims of others. Most people achieve a working balance 
between the claims of self and society or reality which is discovered and rediscovered 
in the light of their own dynamic experience. The achievement is neither static 
nor gained without ceaseless struggle. The balance is constantly being shifted, 
redefined, and paid for at the cost of emotional disturbance to the self and to others. 
An Emily Post balance will carry one along life without the risk of landing in a 
psychiatric clinic or the possibility of becoming an immortal creator. Most in- 
dividuals are not handicapped by this bipolar conflict. They manage more or less 
‘to get along’’ with themselves and with others, unmindful of what is taking place. 

What happens, however, to those who succumb to the fear of a reality, that is, 
parents, schoolmates, business associates, and so forth—a reality which dominates 
them or which they insist upon dominating? They are trapped by society or by 
their own self. They live according to an all-or-none principle. They are con- 
sumed by fears or consume themselves and others by their hunger for power. Every- 
thing stands in the way of the one, and the other seeks to stand alone. Neither one 
can get along with reality. Both are neurotic, unhappy and abnormal. 


Too Much or Too Little 


HEIR surroundings, or reality, culture pressures, parents, friends and so forth, 
‘Ties provided them with too much or too little security, too much or too little 
authority. The over-protection of self-sacrificing mothers, who do everything 
they want for their children and make little effort mot to do some things for their 
children, leads to timidity, dependence, fear, and lack of initiative. It weaves 
apron strings about the neck of the child choking the joy of life out of him. The 
rejected child, on the other hand, who never acquires the feeling of ‘‘belonging- 
ness’’ from his parents, friends or school is isolated, anxious, restless and ill at 
ease. Too much authority of parents and society breeds resentment, hostility, 
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guilt, aggression, and too little authority nourishes overconfidence and disregard 
for others. Such personalities are out of balance with their environments and 
with themselves. Instead of recognizing and accepting this fact, they deny it and 
then either conceal, distort or create attitudes and engage in the appropriate behavior 
which justifies their attitudes. 


Culture Pressures 


HE preceding discussion of personality needs is relevant to an understanding 
Te the cultural pressures upon the individual. Security and affection having been 
denied him, the individual seeks reassurances against the dangers of reality in 
other ways. The ways which are open to him will depend upon the culture in 
which he lives and the kind of reassurance sought. It is necessary at this point to 
distinguish between the assurance of security andthe reassurance of adequacy since it 
is chiefly the preservation of one’s ego that is sought by those who are insecure. 

The first deep contacts of an infant are with the mother. ‘‘Satisfactory breast- 
feeding or cuddling experiences do more than whole dictionaries of later words 
in the establishment of security in the family group.’’ The infant rapidly acquires 
a sense of ‘‘belongingness.’’ The emotional ties binding families together defy all 
logic. The enveloping affection is the result of the mother-child relationship and 
in no wise depends upon objective judgments of any kind. Whether the child is 
good or bad, ugly or handsome, healthy or sickly, a leader or a follower—all of 

. this is irrelevant to parental love. A mother’s arms is the child’s harbor. Ina 
slightly less but still intense degree the father, where the relationship to the wife 
is one of ‘‘belongingness,’’ transmits this feeling of ‘‘at-homeless.”’ 


Adequacy Floats with Opinion 


s THE Child develops from infancy through childhood and into adolescence 
A he is judged more and more by what he is and by whathecan do. Comparisons 
with others are made, scolding and nagging, praises and compliments fill the days. 
These judgments determine the child’s feeling of adequacy or inferiority. Chil- 
dren who are secure, who sense they are loved, pay little attention to what their 
parents say about their inadequacies. The pervasive awareness of security shields 
the child from the disquietude of not measuring up to brothers, sisters or school- 
mates. Children who sense their rejection and feel insecure seek to acquire feelings 
of adequacy which, however, never quite give them a basic sense of security. If 
they fail in showing that they possess some outstanding trait, the inevitable feeling 
of inferiority in addition ta.the basic sense of insecurity leads them to become “‘prob- 
lem children.”’ 

It is difficult for children and adolescents to obtain security or love through ac- 
complishments since affection is built on the ‘“‘psycho-motor tensions’’ of the first 
few years. Reassurance against anxiety and insecurity is sought in another direc- 
tion, that of doing something better than others, of attracting attention by assert- 
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ing themselves. Security is dominantly an emotional relationship while feelings 
of adequacy flow from what others say about one’s abilities or achievements. Se- 
curity is rooted in affection. Adequacy floats with opinion. 

















Economic Status Paramount 





E Now come to the principal thesis. How can one acquire a normal mind? 
\ \ What are some of the ways which modern society offers to the protesting 
individual who seeks release of tension, fear, hostility, aggression? To answer this 
question one needs to examine our culture for the factors and attitudes which bring 
feelings of adequacy. In other words, what does being “‘successful’’ mean in our 
society? One can be successful in school, sports, art, learning, friendship or profes- 
sion. Primarily, however, economic status sets the standards of success. 
Competition is the life of our economic activity. The competitive spirit wells 
up from its economic center, spills over and floods all other activities. Success in 
school, sports, art, and so forth means that someone has competed with and pre- 
vailed over others. Competitive striving in itself is normal in our culture and in- 
deed in all group life. It is the struggle for economic dominance which charac- 
terizes our particular society. Competitive striving in itself does not signify a 
distorted personality. Almost everyone is seeking advantage at the cost of disad- 
vantage to others. We want to excel in what we are doing. We seek ‘‘power, 
prestige, and possession.’’ This is quite normal activity in our economic society. 
We proceed to get ahead because objective realities compel us to match our strength 
against the strength (or weakness) of others. We face the hard fact of the struggle 
for economic security. (And many want to be economically secure not merely to 
obtain food, clothing and shelter, but to win approval by acquiring the power, 
prestige and possession which money commands. ) 



















The Positive Drive 





T 1s important, however, to distinguish the strivings of those who are psycho- 
I logically secure from those who are insecure. In the former case the struggle for 
approval, in addition to security, is a posttive one, while in the latter the striving 
is for feelings of adequacy as a substitute for the lack of security and affection. Weak- 
ness, fear, and insecurity. are denied and the quest for reassurance becomes the strug- 
gle for power, prestige and possession. The attitudes behind competition, the 
meaning of the struggle to the individual, will determine whether the activity is 
normal or neurotic. In the one case the quest rests upon “‘objective’’ fact and in the 
other upon ‘“‘subjective’’ denial. 

The distinction between normal competition to win approval, and competition 
as a substitute reassurance for the lack of affection, represents the two limits of a 
continuous series. Actually, all social relations reflect both the positive and nega- 
tive attitudes of individuals, that is, the need to be independent, to assert one’s 
differences and the need to depend upon others. When the balance between de- 
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pending upon others and being oneself (which is different and changing for every 
individual) is seriously interfered with (too much or too little security or too much 
or too little fear and guilt in self-expression) the individual tends to behave ab- 
normally from a social standpoint. The needs of the disturbed personality are 
oppressing and will find outlet (justification) in behavior which is psychologically 
normal for the particular individual, but socially unacceptable. 

The overtones of success and competition reverberate through all the major 
institutions of our economic society. To be someone or something (to be success- 
ful, financially secure, admired for the values accompanying wealth) is harped 
upon in the family, school, radio, newspaper and movies. Individual needs are 
artificially stimulated by advertising. To acquire automobiles, clothes, school- 
girl complexions, white teeth, soft hands, Hollywood facials, furniture (the kind 
the ‘‘best,’’ i.e. the wealthiest, people possess) and thousands of other things is to 
obtain status. The wherewithal to satisfy many of these artificial status-preserv- 
ing needs is not present and their frustration makes for dissatisfaction and 
unhappiness. 


Rugged Individualism 


uR early training leads us to believe that rugged individualism is the road to 
€. success. We need but to try hard enough and we will get what we seek. Asa 
matter of fact, there is little equality of opportunity. Individual effort, no matter 
how sincere, is pitifully feeble compared to the dominating pressure of circumstances 
and the role of accident in one’s life. Most people do not get very far in achieving 
wealth, fame or power. Instead a sense of helplessness and failure slowly corrodes ° 
one’s self-esteem. 

Emotional conflicts are generated by our competitive society from still another 
angle, that of the conflict between the formal ideals of, and actual practices in, 
society. Parents, teachers and religious leaders impress youth with ideals of co- 
operation and loving one another. The virtues of kindness, modesty, charity, 
tolerance and understanding are talked about. But, generally, in our society, if 
one is retiring, genuinely cooperative, unassuming and unaggressive, he does not 
get very far. He is a failure as judged by present standards. His self-esteem is 
crushed. He fears the adverse judgment of others. He feels inferior and inade- 
quate. This, in turn, breeds hostility in him and fear of hostilities of the more suc- 
cessful. He is afraid to compete not only because /e fears he will fail but also because 
he fears others will feel hostile to him if he succeeds. 


Some Leaders 


ONTRARIWISE, the aggressiveness of many basically insecure but successful people 

(leaders in industry, society, business, politics and law) serves to justify and 

release the hostility, guilt, and anxiety generated by the conflict between their ag- 
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gressive behavior and their earlier emotional impressments about cooperation. This 
conflict is denied and in its place are substituted contributions to community funds, 
libraries, providing work for the unemployed, and ‘‘safeguarding the morals of the 
community’ by carrying out the law. They display self-righteousness because of 
the desperate need to appear justified in their own eyes for their dimly felt unright- 
eousness. The ‘‘self-made’’ man in many cases, must be proud of the fact because 
he seeks to deny the guilt for shortcomings he senses but covers up. 

In brief, in our culture, the contradictions of (1) stimulated needs and their 
frustration, (2) individual effort and institutional pressure, and (3) competition and 
cooperation affect all of us more or less. When emotional stresses become too in- 
tense some individuals are unable to make normal adjustments. 
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) Creators and Destroyers 

; ions deviating types become either creators or destroyers. Social maladjust- 

ment, that is, behaving differently from accepted normal standards, can assume 

creative forms in art, science, business, politics, religion, industry, or personal 
relations. In these instances the individual dares to be himself, he is unafraid to 
express his differences. He stands out because of his strength, the positive organi- 

. zation of his personality-pattern, and he is ready to accept the consequences of 

a daring to be different. Social maladjustment also takes the destructive form of 

+4 abnormal behavior. In these cases the individual is afraid to express his differences. 

7 He cannot accept responsibility for positive behavior, is overcome by guilt and 

4 fear. He stands out because of his weakness, the negative expression of his creative 

S "ability. He is blocked because of an inability to accept himself as he is. There 
has been too much or not enough external interference in his life; he has become too 

ad dependent upon, or too independent of, others. He is afraid to live in terms of his 

L; Own positive, creative needs. The emotional conflicts are disruptive. 

- The feelings of frustration, fear, guilt, inadequacy and restlessness cannot be 

Y> | admitted and recognized. They are denied or “‘repressed’’ and compensation, that 

if is, substitution or justification, is set up not creatively but destructively. 

ot 

is Internal Freedom 

ws E ARE prepared to return to the main question, what is a normal mind? Any- 

se V V one who has achieved a satisfactory dynamic balance between the need for 
self-expression and the needs for self-repression has a normal personality. Such 
person will possess a sense of internal freedom, a feeling of inner confidence and a lack of 
disruptive fear. These attitudes will prevent one from reacting too violently to the 
opposition or hostility of others. Those who lack an inner confidence show inordi- 

le F nate fear, resentment, hate and guilt. These unsocial attitudes are defenses of the 

od personality reflecting an inner anxiety, an inner uneasiness which the individual 

'8- Bis unable to control. 
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Normality of mind is characterized by a friendly relation to others, by a toler- 
ance toward those who differ. The expression, ““To live and to let live’’ best char- 
acterizes a normal mind. To be yourself, accept your own limitations, recognize 
the inconsistencies in your own behavior without feeling too guilty, and to recog- 
nize the inconsistencies in the actions of others without feeling too hostile, is to 
approach normality of mind. To accept fearlessly whatever life’s circumstances 
bring, is a sign of an emotionally mature personality. 


No One is Normal 


HO of us, then, is normal? None of us, is the answer. No one in-.our society 

has attained an ideally well rounded, nicely balanced personality. We dare 
not, most of the time, spontaneously express ourselves nor permit others the free- 
dom to express themselves when our toes are being stepped on. 

The kind of society in which we live does not help in the formation of well- 
rounded balanced personalities. Our social life is unbalanced. Modern civilization 
is ‘‘neurotic.’’ To develop a normal mind we need economic security and oppor- 
tunity for creative self-expression. We live in constant fear; fear of not obtaining 
work or losing our job, fear of sickness, dependency, of bills and landlords, fear 
of being ourselves. Desires are set up but the means for satisfying them are not 
at hand. Dissatisfaction and unhappiness result.. We use most of our energy in 
seeking to get ahead financially and not in learning how to live satisfactorily. In 
short, the conditions under which most people live today breeds fears and insecurities 
of all sorts. Life becomes drab, uncertain, unsatisfying and disquieting. We feel 
isolated and frustrated. We fear to be unaffectedly kind and to cooperate in col- 
lective effort. 


No Answer Known 


HE conclusion is not to be drawn that a collectivist society will guarantee the 
Bciame of normal personality. Abnormal behavior follows from the in- 
adequacy of social institutions in meeting the basic needs of human drives. In every 
society there will be gaps between individual drives and the social means of satis- 
fying them. It is the tragic inadequacy of our present institutions to meet the needs 
of people that has been emphasized. Whether, and to what extent, we can build a 
society in which men and women can be provided with greater opportunities to 
develop balanced personalities, time and an active participation in the contemporary 
scene will tell. ' 

Reprinted from The American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. XI, No. 4, October, 1941. 
















The U. S. Steel Corporation Issues Annually an 
Excellent Report Which Shows Not Only Its 
Financial Operations But Also Gives Much 
Information about Its Actual Working Opera- 
tions. Here is Shown How a Personnel Depart- 
ment Attempts to Do the Same Thing. 




















Annual Report of 
Personnel Department 


By Epwarp N. Hay 


Pennsylvania Company, 


g _ Philadelphia, Pa. 

ir , a 
na LTHOUGH the past year brought still further contractions in the supply of suit- 
“ A able persons seeking employment, we have succeeded in meeting the demands 


for replacements. Officers and employees helped us considerably by referring 
their friends and acquaintances. While the figures which follow will reveal that 
we had a considerable number of applicants for positions, they will not reveal the 
large percentage who were utterly unsuitable for employment due to age, health, 
physical disabilities, and other reasons. Nor will they reveal the large number of 
persons who are termed “‘floaters’’ due to their continual search for positions which 
pay a little more than their present position. We have considered it unwise to 
employ this type of person. 


Employment, Resignations and Separations 


te turnover was higher than ever (28.8% ), but compares favorably with other 
companies. The siphoning-off of men for Military Service contributed to this, 
of course, although the major portion of our turnover has been due to employee 
leaving for higher-paying positions. 

Despite these difficulties, the qualifications of those we have employed have 
not been appreciably lowered and the total number of employees was reduced during 
the year by 43 persons. As of the end of the year we had 1097 employees (including 
permanent and temporary), as compared to 1140 on 12-31-42 and 1245 on 12-31-41, 
2 two-year reduction of 148 persons. 

The following tables will show the activities in these matters as compared to. 
recent years: : 
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VISITORS RECEIVED IN PERSONNEL OFFICE 


Applicants 
New applicants calling back Total calls 
2298 554 5648 
3346 1045 6529 
2756 1107 59°9 
2.673 931 5168 
2454 1098 4237 


SOURCES OF APPLICANTS 


Sent by 1941 
EEE PTE 
CDs che Diiaces cccdwsmancs Se 
RE Sa ee ee ae 3 
I MMR ci iacce vies cascees SR 
Walked in and miscellaneous.............. 1622 
Newspaper advertisements.................  14§ 


ME oe canta ncuens ann taieet achctaise Ge 


1941 


Applicants referred elsewhere.............. 155 
Applicants placed elsewhere................ 22 
Credit inquiries answered.................. 669 


SOURCES OF EMPLOYEES HIRED 


1941 
No. 
aT er 
ai hige dis 61+ 6band Kicks ep eE Ae +e a eke bees Fe “4 81 


DN iin rsss Rin diauwedaeeeeese bens ody 


Applied on own imitiative...................620.+-- 60 
55 dsiivvemsrtobubowsvnwe “BR 
Schools and non-fee agencies.............-.-.220--2+ 83 
SS as es Ae EN ee oe AT PM 
Former employees rehiived................sceecceees 27 
EN 5 aonshicendisan tecdNaeeannss 


TE Fat og AL Wadd ae ee ot, ee ats hae ae 


The Labor Turnover 


HE labor turnover has continued to rise, although compared to most firms we 
had a very favorable turnover rate. The following table shows the rise in turn- 


over for the past five years: 


Year Turnover 
1943 28.8% 
1942 23.9% 
1941 13.6% 
1940 8.5% 


1939 val 
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RESIGNATIONS 


1941 1942 
DE iciitons, 53saneceavateeeese “OE 72 
ee aa 130 
init vecnvp re tested 3 9 
ts the une. ee 110 
ee 18 
a TET eres 3 15 


SEPARATIONS 


rn MUNI OI CN is", .v'a-0:sinn oe eaewn ee enennmewes 26 

ny MO WU Inks 0 0s, 0n curren cciecateonmerweea cee es 9 

i ET ee POTEET LT PLCC Te OR TE POT 3 

Nt er bain hektanced ema e ine st ieoaiaaiase antes Mean to Cincl. 4 
pensioners) 


323 


SEPARATION ALLOWANCES 


1943........ $6602.05 
39G8........ $OS7-90 


Religion of Persons Employed 


ee effort has been made to keep our hirings in balance with the religious pro- 
portions for this locality, although this has become increasingly difficult in 
recent years. 


Percentage 
Protestant Catholic 
TE TL TTT TET TOT TTT Se 25% 
Hired in 1943: } 
ECL REEL OLE TT, 17% 
I I IO sono hsv es ese ction rmrsrigucivens ss. Ge 35-97% 
pL ere eT ee 33.2% 
Proportion, all departments, Jan. 1, 1944, (Not including officers, 
pensioners, and cafeteria employees) 
EE cee Le ETE See rs 30.2% 
EE ree Ee TS PR TC 36.2% 
| Eee On Ae ame ee ma eee 33.8% 


Testing 


tks number of persons who were tested was smaller than for any recent year, which 
is a further indication of difficulty in obtaining suitable applicants for replace- 
ments. 
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Persons Tested 







Applicants: 
| Seer oC aiaits Ararat hatelgre eiRete ator ae Ie atia saat 303 61 
MN tale se cio eras ot ihepinte cave a Sena lake 










ee dead die hsveniedbehexbewes erin 
EE TR EY: eee eee 








TS a aE ig ieee ideal ane Merk be Pores diana Nai 





Summary 






—— to the various tables above shows that for each employee placed on 
the payroll there were on the average: 












New applicants. .. 








Applicants calling ot. eras; 4 3 Co 
Interviews of applicants by persoanel oie. I = -034 
Applicants tested. . 4 2 

I 


MND, « <a.cxs<-eecsncnaas cons coecesas denne: bisanaowis 







Pensions 






URING 1943 three persons were pensioned, and four pensioners died, making a 





D 


net decrease of one. 










Pension payroll No, on pension Amount per annum 
12-31-43 67 $147,469.44 
12-31-42 68 148,202.72 
12-31-41 7O 138,668.80 
11-30-40 73 133,208.16 












11-30-39 55 117,656.40 









Employee Loans 


: ioe has been a noticeable decrease in loans to employees in the past year: 






Employees’ Social Service Fund 








Date No. of loans Amount outstanding 
12-31-43 39 $2647.00 
11-30-42 92 4698.75 
12-31-41 60 4230.50 






Time Sales Loans to Employees 










No. of loans Amount outstanding 





Date 







12-31-43 71 $ 8,419.12 
12-31-42 161 16,522.16 
12-31-41 250 36,807.80 
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OVERTIME PAYMENTS 
1943 







Average number of persons receiving overtime pay in each pay causes apes 227 232 
Average amount each pay period... oes ee $1851.29 
Total amount during calendar year... Ex bln eicihapis a iia assis Gein cence are $44,431.00 







‘ 








Hospitalization 


|} eee the year the Associated Hospital Service paid for 565 days’ hospitalization 
of our employees. 


1941 1942 1943 
No. oe i ig aaa ae ance 732 674 626 
No. of claims........ it wipe wedheekan phbaye tandems 95 136 : 59 
Amount of benefits paid employers... 5 § 00 ane eso prea $7666.53 $4973 













REPORT ON LENGTH OF SERVICE 


(Excluding Cafeteria and Pensioners) 





Other employees 



















Officers Male emale Totals 

Length of service §-1-42 12-31-43 5-1-42 12-31-43 5-1-42 12-31-43 5-1-42 12-31-43 
Under 5 yrs.. we) 3 160 75 284 323 448 401 
9 BEB ciiesnvretans 8 6 106 61 48 72. 162 139 
| orem. 9 117 84 58 30 191i 123 
a , 23 87 81 73 72 182 176 
a 20 51 46 54 43 121 . 10g 
PAR. cccete ce. SE 18 11 25 3 22 29 65 
Se ee eS 10 9 9 I 16 19 
EE esis ccconcsace 9 8 4 I 15 3 
MAE TRL ois lais one stereoss 2 2 6 I I 3 9 
a ere I I I 
| re ne | I 

TOR. cceceeseen es 102 


SUMMARY OF NURSE'S ACTIVITIES 





Minor illnesses, treated 00 premises. .............2sccceccccecccccsecescees 


ae SE St BE I ooo 5a Sibson Siciscewmenvsinradiocccaneseoes 2 7 12 
Minor surgical cases treated OM prem... ..........cccccccccccccccccsceces FE 694 474 
Visits to hospitals and employees’ homes....... 2.20.06. se eee e eee ee eeeee 268 





First aid to outsiders on business in bank.............0..000 ee ee cece cece ees 3 

Visits by De. Macfarlan to infirmary. ............0cccccrcccccccccccccscses 3 17 7 
Employees sent to Dr. Macfarlan. .:...........2-+eeceseeeceerceceeeeeeees 64 44 27 
Employees’ eyes examined by Dr. Gifford...........000022ceeceeceeeerer ees | 6 22 15 
Employees vaccinated by Dr. Macfarlan............. sees eeeece cece ce eeeee 


Employees absent due to illness and accidents.........0eeeesececscerersceceecereeeces 
Days lost due to illness and accidents. ........ 002. seseceeeceeeececcrerceseeseseeeeees 
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COMPARISON 
AVERAGE SALARY BY AGE GROUPS 


(Does not include Cafeteria or Pensioners) 


Males Females Officers 
No. as of Ave. No. as of Ave. No. as of Ave. No.asof Ave. No. as of ve. No.asof Ave. 
Age group 5-1-42 Salary 1-1-44 Salary 5-1-42 Salary 1-1-44 Salary 5-1-42 Salary 1-1-44 Salary 


Under 20 37 73.89 1 8% 96 73.72 103 84.28 
20-24 33 IOL.15 225 143 88.98 135 98.08 
25-29 54 237-17 II 1§4.99 62 101.79 72 108.10 
30-34 112 163.61 vs Ms 67 120.42 48 120.44 ; 310.41 
35-39 84 178.88 62 186.39 76 «892.51 8x = 128.25 415.38 
40-44 78 179.22 72 188.26 2 142.36 54 141.81 451.94 
45-49 46 174.62 50 166.10 38 =—138.39 360-143. 566.49 
50-54 35. 177-74 = 49 T9E-55 15 148.32 24 = I5I. 649.27 
55759 21 197.76 28 =: 153.7 124.26 7 “a3. 1456.94 
60-64 147.20 17 196.17 116.66 133. 6 469.45 
65-69 I 151.67 399.27 158.54 165. 662.50 
7o and over 175 .65 16 156.24 135.00 167. 690. 10 


1§8.01 3 175-45 108 . 32 ; : 644.11 


Job Analysis 


pee 1943 the Job Analysts presented 140 job descriptions and ratings to the 
Job Valuation Committee with the following result: 
81 raised in grade 
4 decreased in grade 
22 unchanged 
7 returned for further study 


114 
26 new positions 

140 
We have continued to make surveys of other banks and companies, for com- 
parison purposes, as to salaries paid for particular positions. Also, we again partic- 
ipated in the Chamber of Commerce Salary Survey. Comparison of our rates with 
those reported in the survey indicates that our salaries compare favorably with the 

avetage rates paid in this area. 


Central Stenographic Unit 


pane the calendar year an average of fifteen girls worked 27,876 hours, of 
which 5,567 hours (an average of three girls for the year) were expended in 
assisting or substituting in other departments. 
A considerable amount of work which was in previous years handled in various 
other departments was absorbed this year, including the following: 
Tax Department: In all, 16,110 pieces, including addressing envelopes, 
were typed by the Central Stenographic Unit. This total included also: 
— on 
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5688 Information Letters 
2429 Fiduciary Returns 
1995 Capital Gains and Losses Statements 
388 Individual Returns 
Court Accounting Division: Absorbed all the typing which in previous 
years was performed in the Division. This included 650 Schedules and 
Court Accounts, varying in size from 8 to 353 pages and averaged 45 
pages for each account. ; 
Trust Investment Department: Took over the work of four of the six 
girls who formerly performed the typing work in the Department. 
In addition to the above, the following were also typed in this Unit during the 
year: 
60,629 Letters 
1,291 Trust Dockets 
90,013, Miscellaneous Pieces of Copy Work 
12,474 Cylinders transcribed 
This volume of work was produced despite the fact that during the year nine- 
teen new girls were trained in the Unit. Seven girls were promoted to other posi- 
tions, two were separated, three resigned and one joined the WAVES. 


Payroll Division 


HE increased volume of work made necessary the addition of a third clerk in the 
Thaproll division. By adding an additional clerk excessive overtime was prac- 
tically eliminated and the work was handled with a maximum of efficiency and a 
minimum of error. Since it may be of interest the duties of the payroll division 
during the past year are listed below in some detail as an illustration of how in- 
volved payroll work has become. 


1. Four times during the year complete new figures had to be set up. This in- 
volved changing all the payroll cards in three places for some changes and in four 
places for others. They were as follows: 

January 15th Philadelphia Wage Tax 1} to 1% Victory Tax ad- 
tion 

March 8th (S. C.) Income Tax and Victory Tax—Change in rate of 
bonus (changed all figures on payroll cards) 


July 15th Change from Victory Tax to Income Withholding 
Tax ) 

Sept. 8th (S.C.) (Change from Victory Tax to Income Withholding 
Tax 


2. In addition to the four complete changes two additional payrolls were run: 
February 2, 1943 Adjustment of increase in Special Compensation 
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paid December 8, 1942, and increased as of September 1, 1942. (Had 
some help from Audit Department.) 
December 29, 1943 Officer increase adjustments effective 12-1-43. 

3. Two big War Loan Drives—average 350 pay changes per Drive, plus 120 
charged against the Special Compensation checks of December 8, 1943. 

4. In order to set up the Withholding Tax of July 1, 1943, it was necessary to 
secure from every person on the payroll (including pensioners) a regulation Govern- 
ment statement stating marital and dependency status for the purpose of computing 
tax exemptions. These statement files had to be maintained and kept up to date 
throughout the year. 

5. Late in 1943 work was begun on monthly listings from the Salary Review 
cards for the purpose of computing comporatio figures. Special reports based on 
Salary Review files were prepared when requested throughout the year. These 
included special listings for various officers and supervisors. 


Payroll Deductions 


1. Maintained and made the required reports on the following payroll deduc- 
tions: 
. City Tax 
. Victory and Income Withholding Tax 
. Social Security 
. Bonds 
. Loans—both Personal and Social Service 
. United War Chest 
g. Hospitalization 


2. Because of the large turnover a definite routine had to be worked up for quick 
handling of separations from the payroll. Roughly, this routine was as follows: 
a. Receive verification of employee’s leaving, checking on dates, extra pay and 
reason for leaving. 
b. List employee’s deductions to be adjusted: 
Hospitalization 
Bonds 


Loans 
United War Chest 


c. Get in touch with employee to determine how far he wished to pay hos- 
pitalization in advance; whether he wished a bond refund; how he was going to 
complete his payments on any loans; what he intended to do about completing 
his United War Chest subscription. 

d. Have proper forms signed for hospitalization transfers and advance pay- 
ments; notify Audit Department about bonds; make arrangements with Time 


—_ 
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Sales about loans (verification of arrangements mostly); notify United War Chest 
of pledge to be removed from payroll deduction plan. 
e. Draw advance checks for pay due employee. 
f. Accumulate earnings and tax withheld figures for current year to date of 
leaving and prepare W-2 statement in duplicate to be issued to employee at time 
of departure. Duplicate filed until end of year. 
g. Accumulate wages paid for past nine quarters for reporting to Pennsylvania 
Unemployment Compensation Bureau. 

This routine is given in detail so that it can be seen how much time is involved. 
With 323 separations in 1943 and an allover average of 1 hour’s work per separation, 
it is not difficult to see where a great many work hours are spent merely to remove a 
person from the payroll. 

3. Insurance records were maintained as in previous years. 

4. With the introduction of the policy of paying time and a half for billie and 
extra work throughout the year, computation of overtime became more complicated 
and increased in volume. 

5. Our most successful innovation in the year was the issuing of checks on 
bright green paper printed in purple ink. This completely eliminated past com- 
plaints on the part of tellers and transit clerks about difficulty in reading ourchecks. 

6. A new system for keeping records of insurance refunds to men in military 
service was devised. A card file is now maintained for each man in the service and 
details all information pertaining to the issuance of insurance checks. It also serves 
as a tickler file to determine when the year has expired and another check is due. 
During the year one hundred and fifty checks were sent to men in service, each ac- 
companied by a letter of explanation and tidbits of news. 








Women on Night Forces 


vE to difficulties in securing suitable male replacements for our evening and night 
D forces, we have been using women on those shifts since January, 1943. We 
were the first bank in the city to adopt this course and it has proven to be successful 
in both the Transit and Tabulating Departments. 


Training Stenographers 








HE innovation of sponsoring five girls, who were graduating from High School, 
Tir an intensive secretarial course at Temple University has proven to be success- 
ful. One girl has resigned, refunding over half of the cost of the course to the Com- 
pany; two are proving to be capable clerk-typists; and two are rated as exceptionally 
good prospects for secretarial positions. At a time when stenographers are difficult 
to find at reasonable salaries, the small cost of the course at Temple University ($80. 
for each girl) is proving to be a good investment. 
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Requests for Military Deferments 


NT1L December 1943 it was not the policy of the Company to request employees’ 
U deferment from military service for occupational reasons. However, due to 
the imminent loss of a number of trained men in the Company—men whom it would 
be difficult to replace—it was finally decided to request some deferments on the re- 
quests of Senior Officers in charge of Departments. 

At the time of writing this report, 21 requests for occupational deferments had 
been filed, with the following results: 

6 Deferments granted (from 3 to 6 mos.) 
5 Rejections 
10 Have received no answer 


21 


EMPLOYEES IN MILITARY SERVICE 


a NU ON oi 5c so sig cds 5 SEES Shae oe witind vuipin Reanee eres 
Ue: Gr NN Par PR Uo iss dia eee Read emcadaeiamabrmnnieDsledaanemneeals 


TRIE WINNS URINE a2 550555022156 5-2 eo, ober eine, Made 3.9) at 8d AEE Ee ee ey ead Voss 
ee rE OR doa diis crtaconced be nese nncscaseenews 


Total Annual Salaries of Employees in the Armed Services as of January 1, 1944 
Male Female Total 
Benployed before December &, 1968... . <2... ede ce cc cccccccccccecercccoece QRS SSS $9,888 $325,446 
eee eee wees 14,844 4,140 18,984 


330,402 14,028 344,430 
Less: annual salaries of those who died and of those who have returned to 
EE I oa or etna te ase aie ese tetra naackerernabealNs.Gs we ia 17,148 





313,254 327,282 
Less: allowance now heing paid to those in military service (6).............. 7756 ‘ 7:756 


305 498 319,526 


Conclusion 


HE Department has continued to function smoothly despite additional burdens 
lew by withholding taxes on salaries; rationing of food in the dining rooms; 
increasing requests for new job descriptions and ratings caused by changes in jobs 
in all departments; additional record-keeping as a result of increased hirings, trans- 
fers, promotions and resignations. 

In the past year there has been a noticeable increase in the tendency of super- 
visors and division heads to seek test results and recommendations in matters of 
making promotions and transfers within the departments. This growing aware- 
ness of the value of tests has been mentioned by several supervisors, which is a 
healthy sign. At the very least, this would indicate that more careful consideration 
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is being given to promotions and that the old rule of length of service as the deciding 
factor no longer prevails. 

On a number of occasions in the past two years we have offered suggestions as 
to methods of reducing the number of employees, many of which were accepted and 
proved to be satisfactory. The same result was obtained in a number of instances 
merely by urging division heads to try to manage without a replacement. During 
the present year we shall continue to seek means of further reducing the number of 
employees wherever possible. 












How Many Returning Service Men Will be 
Satisfied with the Sedentary and Unspectacular 
Life of an Office Worker after Experiencing the 
Thrills of Combat? It will be Quite a Come- 
down for a Bomber Pilot to Go Back to Posting 
Ledgers and Reviewing Files. 







The Future 
Office 







By Ross STAGNER 






Koppers Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 










HE functions of an office in a business organization include the maintenance of 
records, communications between various operating units, preparation of 
reports, supplying necessary data to management. 

When the war is over, and perhaps governmental controls somewhat relaxed, 

I do not think it safe to assume that this will necessarily lead to a reduction in office 

staff or office functions. 














Assumptions 





ou may find, upon assaying the work in your office, that some functions are 
; being handled efficiently and you may, as soon as the emergency is over, 
desire to add to the types of record-keeping and communication devices employed. 
The volume of office work you will anticipate must, of course, be related to antic- 
ipated sale and production of your product. This phase of postwar planning, of 
course, is outside your province, but you need some such estimates before starting 









on your own work. 

In planning, you are therefore going to start with certain notions of the kind 
of office functions to be carried out, and the volume of paper work you will be given. 
To proceed intelligently from this point, you will have to make certain assumptions 
about the postwar world. Here are the assumptions I would make: 

I venture the assumption that paper work will not decrease very much for a 
year or two after victory, if then. And this statement holds regardless oft the No- 
vember election. Some types of records which have been established pursiiant to 
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governmental requirements may even find their way into permanent office practice— 
e.g., salary controls. 


Two Basic Choices 


SUGGEST that office equipment is not going to change very much. The marvelous 
I gadgets which the “‘imagineers’’ are picturing may, or may not, appear in the 
average home. In the office, there will not be many such. I anticipate a general 
increase in the use of punched card and automatic equipment, for example, taking 
over functions like checking purchase orders against invoices; probably more records 
will be filed and located by automatic devices. But we shall still have only two 
basic choices with regard to the organization of office routines: 


CA) one person handles all aspects of a single function; 
(B) several people handle selective details of a function 


Type B corresponds to mass production; it is unquestionably adapted to hand- 
ling a greater volume of work, and you have probably installed such procedures 
under the stress of war conditions. Workers of limited intelligence and experience, 
for example, can be traintd fairly quickly to check one specific detail on a series of 
forms, even if they do not understand where the forms came from, where they go or 
what they accomplish. (Not necessarily good management to leave them in this 
state of ignorance.) 

Type A, in which a single person handles an entire function in all aspects, is 
more flexible, more interesting, and trainsa rounded employee whoisa better prospect 
for advancement in the company. However, it takes a better quality of raw material . 
than has always been available in the last year or so. 


Happy Little Morons 


HEN you have decided which of these two types of job organization your 
\ \ postwar office will utilize, you can start realistically on the problem of job 
specifications. Obviously, if you adopt the production line type of office structure, 
you will want a considerable number of girls of fairly low intelligence. Not too 
low, or they will be incapable of even automatic work accurately; not too high, or 
they'll get bored, make errors and quit soon. They will not need much work ex- 
perience, and you will not have to worry about traits of judgment, initiative and 
speed of decision. However, if you get an office full of these happy little morons, 
you may have to worry about where your future supervisors and trouble shooters 
are coming from. 

The alternative type of job organization that I suggest (and of course varying 
combinations of these two types can be set up) is to have one person, exercising 
judgment and responsibility, handle a larger work cycle without a breakdown of the 
job into simple successive steps. This has the advantage of imparting—and requir- 
ing—wider knowledge of the work and its significance in company affairs. It trains 

_—— 
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new supervisors and future executives. It runs the danger that there will still be a 
substantial residue of routine work which will bore your competent employee, 
causing him to make errors or to quit. 


Superior Intellects 


os specifications in this type of job are different. You would want people of 
J considerably above average intelligence; older employees, more settled, and with 
wider business experience or technical education; people with decisive, aggressive 
personalties, but not carrying such traits to the extreme of being impulsive or bull- 
headed. 

Naturally, each of you already has job specifications in your mind. You inter- 
view and employ people, or reject them, according to certain standards. However, 
in most cases those standards are purely mental and subjective—they are in your 
head, not in the records. This in itself is a violation of good office practice, because 
in a properly organized office, all essential records are reduced to writing to prevent 
the loss of valuable information. 


Fuzzy Job Specifications 


URTHER—and I say this with no intent to be critical—many of your job specifica- 
F tions are fuzzy, unscientific and perhaps actually misleading. Many executives 
still cling to notions—established from hearsay or from chance acquaintance with a 
single man—about whom they should hire and whom they should reject. People 
are selected according to race and religion, instead of on ability to deliver the goods, 
in some cases. The realistic, practical, business like kind of job specification is the 
one that emphasizes a man’s ability to carry the duties of his job. Scientific per- 
sonnel research can give the answers more accurately than gossip or hunches. 

In preparing job specifications, you will find it best to start with detailed job 
descriptions. That is, have every employee now at work write down a fairly detailed 
statement of his daily duties. (You may be surprised at some of the answers you 
get.) Classify together those doing similar work, and check on their backgrounds. 
You may find, e.g., that a girl with two years of college does no better than those 
with only a high school education, on a certain job. In this case you can set up 
high school as the minimum education for this position, instead of hunting for 
college students who will render no better service, and may very likely leave in a 
short time. If you have given standard tests for intelligence, stenographic skill or 
clerical ability to all applicants for employment, you can state your specification in 
terms of minimum score for each grade of clerical work performed. 


Scientific Psychological Methods 


r ADDITION to intelligence and education, job specifications commonly include a 
statement as to previous work experience; physical or mechanical skills, such as 
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blueprinting, comptometer, etc.; physical effort and physical discomfort associated 
with the job, such as excessive standing and walking; eyestrain, special visual acuity 
needed, etc.; and less tangible personal qualities such as initiative, good supervisory 
personality, cautiousness, persuasiveness; and ability to take responsibility for cash, 
valuables; etc., if those are handled in the course of the job. 

While most of these personality traits are still in the stage of judgment by 
interviews, scientific psychological methods particularly in the field of temperament 
are bringing advances all the time in accuracy of measurement of these traits. Some 
of the wartime work in classifying and adjusting soldiers will prove of considerable 
value to business in the postwar world. Even if you can find no way of measuring 
such characteristics, it is better to,list those which you deem essential in a given job 
and make a deliberate effort to decide whether an applicant for a job possesses the 
kind you need. 


Reemployment of Veterans 


H™ is One concrete example of how adequate job specifications may be of value 
to you in the near future. Your company is obligated, under the Selective 
Service Act, to re-employ returning veterans. Morally, if not legally, you are 
required to take in disabled men and give them the nearest thing to their old jobs, 
in status and pay. | 

You may very well have a considerable number of skilled production employees 
coming back—disabled as far as heavy work goes, but physically and mentally - 
capable of office work. Can you place them? To do this, on other than a trial-and- 
error basis, calls for good job specifications and measures of the soldier’s ability. 
He may never have had an office job before—but may turn out to be a valuable 
employee—if you fit him into the right slot without too much fumbling. Putting 
him into an unsuitable job on which he will fail, is going to be bad for his morale 
and bad for your office efficiency. 


Develop Special Skills 


B begin programs to fit old and new employees into their jobs can obviously 
be prepared more accurately if you have good job specifications. Instead of 
giving training for many office duties, only a few of which will be exercised on the 
job, you can concentrate on those special skills which are most needed and least 
developed in this employee. 

When you have obtained and analyzed your job descriptions, you may find it 
desirable to subject each job to the following four questions: 

Can it be eliminated? This will obviously be true of certain jobs which have 
developed because of regulations during the war; it may even apply to traditional 
jobs which no longer serve any valuable function. 

Can it be merged with others? By having the same person handle two opera- 

—25— 
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tions, you sometimes telescope procedures—e.g., pulling correspondence from file 
once instead of twice. Sometimes two forms are doing the work that could be 
done by one. Sometimes an extra copy of a form would replace a letter or another 
form. 

Can it be done by machine? Punched card and similar equipment is going to be 
cheaper and more versatile after the war. There will be a considerable number of 
skilled operators available, as compared with their relative scarcity in prewar days. 
Many records may be printed on tabulating cards which can be punched for sorting 
and filing, thus decreasing the amount of routing work in the office. 


Correct Faulty Records 


S IT set up so as best to serve its function? A job may conceivably be made more 
I complex, rather than simplified, if that will give the results needed. I have in 
mind, for example, labor turnover recofds, which are almost universally unsatis- 
factory. War Manpower Commission people have found that almost anything 
can be proved from turnover statistics, like absenteeism statistics, including the 
fact that “‘there ain’t no such thing.’’ Turnover records, to be of use, must have 
far more detailed breakdowns than are customary at present. And, I should add, 
good turnover records are a cornerstone for many personnel and industrial relations 
policies. 

Sometimes merely re-arranging the sequence of steps in an operation will result 
in greater efficiency. As a very small example, we found that the girls in our Per- 
sonnel Dept. were checking personal histories and rather often had to go to the 
payroll and other departments to get missing information. Now it was found that, 
at one step in the cycle, that all of these forms were pinned to the personal history 
record. By simply switching the point at which the check was made, much waste 
time was eliminated. In this particular case, since some confidential information 
was also attached, it was necessary to have a more responsible employee do the check- 
ing; but you are just as likely to turn up cases where a junior clerk can do a job and 
still eliminate waste motion. 


Summary 


N SUMMARY, let me state the following points which seem to me to be the irreduc- 
ible minimum on postwar planning for the office. 


(1) Set up a clear statement of functions to be accomplished by the office 
force; 
(2) Obtain clear descriptions of every job in the office. 
(3) Plan your postwar organization around either present jobs or a defi- 
nite, written revision of these jobs. 
(4) Set up job specifications which will be: 
(a) neither too high nor too low, in terms of job duties; 


a 
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(b) definite so that some one else can take over if needed; 

(c) realistic—including factors related to efficiency, excluding factors hav- 
ing nothing to do with efficiency; 

(d) scientific—as far as possible, can be measured by objective, tests, 
not relying on recommendations or guesses. 


The establishment of such a system of job specifications will not issue in a period 
of heaven on earth. It will not solve all your office management problems. But 
it will assure you of getting the human material most suited to your needs, and from 
that point onward, the job is up to you to make it work. 

From a paper presented before the Pittsburgh Chapter, NOMA. 





An Historical Survey of the Development and 
Underlying Philosophy of Supervisory Training 
in One Company. 


Servel Trains 
Supervisors 


By Geratp E. STEDMAN 


REMANSHIP development is a critical productive consideration at anytime— 
particularly during war time. As contact between management and labor, 
foremen are non-coms of our war shops. They catch all the grief, often win too 

little credit, wield indispensable influences upon production. The show couldn't 
go on without them. It sometimes is badly acted because of them. And it is 
always difficult to give singular credit to such a plural group. 


lact Talent and Training 


OREMANSHIP development is often the most mishandled, poorly handled, or simply 
F ‘unhandled’ of all production essentials. That conclusion is based on wide- 
spread observations as a technical writer that have taken me into many plants of all 
sizes and descriptions throughout the country. Along with being technically 
superior at the jobs concerned under his supervision, a foreman must be an economist, 
psychologist (often, now a psychiatrist), humanitarian disciplinarian and statesman 
with judicial wisdom, unusual poise and much forbearance. He has many uncon- 
scious opportunities to create individual grievances, which in an atmosphere of 
collective bargaining, can spin themselves into united distortions of complicated 
effects. It takes much talent, tact, and training to become a good foreman. All 
over the country men are being upgraded from machine hands to group leaders, to 
assistant foremen, to general foremen, in huge batches; sometimes selected helter- 
skelter and with but a few hours’ training. This is necessary because of the urgency 
of war. Nothing so proves the inherent might of the United States as that so many 
~ 
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workers have so quickly been promoted into supervision and have done such a good 
job at it with as little labor trouble and lost time. 


Slow-paced Schedule 


OwEVER, I have been in large plants that give foremanship development no par- 
H ticular attention; in others where they are being trained on a slow-paced 
schedule that would require seven training years; in others where managements 
actually refuse to permit general foremanship meetings for fear such will providethe 
opportunity to organize in some manner. 

From my contacts, I am delighted to record that Servel, Inc., Evansville, Indi- 
ana, is doing one of the most difficult, thorough and able jobs of foremanship 
development in the United States. It is difficult, because Servel has engaged in a 
more completely varied war production than any other plant of my knowledge. It 
is thorough because Louis Ruthenburg, Servel president, pioneered foremanship 
development, being widely known as the primary organizing influence of the Na- 
tional Association of Foremen. 


Lhe Great Kettering 


F peas into the history of foremanship development has value here. In 
1912, Charles F. Kettering was in charge of the Dayton Engineering Laboratory 
Company. It is interesting to realize how many exceptional industrial leaders 
grew from these old Delco days. Louis Ruthenburg joined him as assistant chief 
engineer, having concluded a rounded journeymanship in numerous small shops. 
From the start, Ruthenburg had been a student of human relations. In 1913, a 
crisis developed from an altercation between the Delco chief inspector, a typical 
academician with technical ability but lacking knowledge of how to get along with 
people and his departmental workers. This resulted in a round robin letter threaten- 
ing a strike unless he was fired. ‘‘You know what's going to happen,’’ Ruthenburg 
parried Kettering’s query as they talked after quitting time. Kettering wondered 
where another man could be found to take the job. Ruthenburg assured him 
that it was no job, rather a whipping post, and that no one could survive it. So 
Kettering gave Ruthenburg the job—he will declare to this day though he tried to 
refuse it, the job started the most valuable three years’ experience of his career. It 
gave him first contact with requirements for handling successfully the human factor. 


Racehorse Stopwatches 


N INTERESTING aside is that Ruthenburg dug deeply into the fundamentals of 
A quality control, established intimate customer contact, set up acceptance 
standards reflected in final tests of materials, tools, sub-assemblies and complete 
inspection control. This reduced return of goods to suppliers from nine per cent to 
.003 per cent during the three year period. During this time Delco was growing 
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too fast to grow soundly. There had been no attempt at scientific setting of work 
standards. Animpulsive superintendent, using racehorse stop watches with secret 
timers spying from behind posts, ordered a speed-up that had cataclysmic results. 
Men stalled machines, injured tools, and walked out. Ruthenburg learned his 
second lesson—that labor trouble doesn’t start the day before . . . it has its roots 
in the years. He couldn’t blame these men. During the cussing matches between 
management and labor, they asked: ‘‘Can we join a union?’’. That was the start 
of the Screw Makers Union. 

Three years went by and Ruthenburg had risen to assistant superintendent. In 
the A. F. of L. revival, a general Dayton strike was ordered in which Ruthenburg’s 
shop was most seriously affected. Though there was no grievance and the plant 
had played no part in the altercation, production was held up and employees walked 
out. Seeing the sheer waste to all concerned, Ruthenburg settled his strike by 
methods then in vogue, and without concessions in two weeks’ time. But he was 
so mightily impressed with the waste to all that he decided to assay all relationships 
between supervisors and workmen. It was obvious that sound relations would 
forever be impossible unless supervisors could be trained properly to handle their 
men as human beings. 


Questionnaire Used 


hp one text on the subject had been written by an able shop man, issued by the 


Business Training Corporation. Recognizing that technical text material 
needed supplementation, Ruthenburg searched for the first essential: ‘‘What are the 
ideal qualifications of a good foreman?’ With that answered, he could get some- 
where, and so, as he does everything, Ruthenburg approached his answer in an 
engineering manner—sent a request to a tremendous list of shop superintendents, 
manufacturers, psychologists, educators, including his own foremen. This was a 
basic questionnaire concerning qualifications, asking each to add, strike out,.or list 
others—all weighted in their relative importance. 

At that time Walter Dill Scott was applying lessons learned from his War I 
experience in army personnel administration to the industrial picture, and Ruthen- 
burg arranged with Professor Hayes of the University of Chicago, a Scott associate 
with a statistical flair, to reduce this tremendous questionnairing by some proper 
rating scale. This was the first basic development in foremanship training. 


Foreman Score Low 


NE of the results of the Hayes analysis was to prove that the average foreman 

possessed only about 15 per cent of the knowledge he should have. It was 

also indicated that shop training should be supplemented with outside technical, 

trade, and related foremanship training. Weaknesses had been previously concealed 

because there had maintained a common level of mediocrity with no critical rating 
<-— 
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to follow in classification. Then, too, no careful appreciation could be developed 
in an atmosphere of semi-compulsion. A true reading is possible only when one is 
led, not forced. 

Mr. Ruthenburg proceeded to develop a training procedure that would correct 
conditions. He keenly felt that industrial education was a Jeading out rather than a 
driving in process. He decided to encourage the voluntary interest of his foremen 
in establishing a system of industrial education. Avoiding hackneyed and general- 
ized material, making no promises, he invited foremen participation in an experiment 
in which each section of study would develop in an interval of two meetings, each 
participant to plan his part in development by contributing his wisdom through 
questionnaire methods. 


Conviction of Sin 


S FOREMEN studied these subjects,’’ Mr. Ruthenburg is quoted, “‘it brought about 
A a ‘conviction of sin’. They realized they needed to be converted but had 
difficulty telling how or in what way. They were thrown into a receptive atmos- 
phere where, although entirely voluntarily, the first year’s attendance was perfect, 
appreciation was great and even outsiders began to attend these foremanship de- 
velopment classes. Of course, the fair test was ‘would they ask for more’; their 
second year desire was unanimous. Because of 1920 business conditions, it was 
decided that foremen produce their own classes, each acting as chairman to cover the 
subject he knew most about. This method proved very successful. It convinced 
foremen that there was a great deal to learn—even about that which they were 
supposed to know. It helped others to lose their inferiority feeling, never before 
having been called upon to present a subject to a critical audience. Management 
helped edit the papers which brought greater concord. The papers were surpris- 
ingly creditable. This procedure continued year after year—the studies having 
become fundamental in economics and psychology. From it, many of our fine 
industrial leaders have developed.’ 

The technique permitted foremen to think concretely, rather than abstractly. 
The aim was to illustrate the principle by some familiar practice rather than the 
reverse, which is the stumbling block in too many training programs. At this time, 
a foremanship group meeting at the Dayton Y.M.C.A. used canned material, teach- 
ing by the reverse method. Mr. Ruthenburg was invited to become its conference: 
leader. Anxious to test his principles, he accepted. The Dayton Foremen’s Club 
was formed and a class of 50 foremen, widely varied from wood shoe lasts to foundry 
practise, started training. This became the nucleus of other clubs in neighboring 
cities, and finally evolved into the National Association of Foremen. It is significant 
to realize that industry had one of its greatest preparedness measures in that move- 
ment. It was too little conscious of it then, and for that matter, is today. 
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Idea Spreads 


O CONCLUDE this historical flashback, Mr. Ruthenburg later delivered a ‘‘Fore- 
jens Development’’ paper before an annual convention of the National 
Metal Trades Association. This aroused request for him to reorganize its industrial 
education program. Ruthenburg accepted the assignment as Chairman of the In- 
dustrial Education Committee of that association, and developed a technique and 
materials for members that have stood the test of time—2o years with but little 
modernization. Several units of General Motors Corporation, among these mem- 
bers, became enthused about the course. That corporation asked Ruthenburg to 
discuss the matter with its Works Managers Committee, and thus General Motors 
Institute was born. 

‘It was interesting,’’ Mr. Ruthenburg reminisced to me, ‘‘to find many of my 
1919-20 friends on the Works Managers Committee of General Motors, who at that 
time had criticized my foremanship development effort as too theoretical, had so 
changed heart in the few intervening years as to heartily favor General Motors In- 
stitute.” 

The difficult Servel problem of war conversion and the ease with which talent 
within his factory organization has been so swiftly upgraded to entirely new skills 
under violently different conditions is testimony of the importance of adequate fore- 
manship development practises. Without that, no firm can expect to do its complete 
part in war production. 


Skills Completely Changed 


ITH proper foremanship development, a plant can do most anything. Servel 
\ \ proves that. Its former production was largely in sheet metal and steel tube 
bending, assembly and welding. Now it is producing complete wings for the Re- 
public P47 in a huge new plant; breech blocks for anti-aircraft guns, requiring 174 
operations of the most precise nature, cartridge cases, aluminum castings for the 
Jacobs aircraft engine; wooden cargo bodies for military trucks; range burners for 
the quartermaster corps. These skills are so varied and different that it would be 
difficult to find anyone among Servel’s thousands of employees who is now doing 
anything of any kind similar to what he had formerly been skilled in. 

Servel Foremanship Development considers the supervisor as a critical man- 
agement link. Throughout each year a chart is used constantly to emphasize the 
interdependence of stockholder, employee, customer, government, with the manage- 
ment always in the middle. It can be applied to any enterprise. It provides an 
excellent worksheet to isolate the relation and function of any detail. It is based 
upon the necessity of balance and the requirement of give and take. There is not a 
human, technical, or economic consideration but what can be fitted into this dia- 
gram. The chart is constantly before foremen with space for notes and remarks. 
Thus, every subject discussed finds itself being analyzed from the standpoint of this 
interdependability. 

—— 
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Human Technical and Economic Triangle 


ERVEL makes much use of the triad of human, technical and economic considera- 
S tions as the triangle by which the successful Servel supervisor can measure his 
education in relation to his job. This diagram is based upon Mr. Ruthenburg’s 
analysis of industrial problems and the duties of supervision. It is important to 
note that the base of the triangle is‘ human relations’’. Note again how this simple 
treatment reduces all complexities to a few general heads, providing an easy symbol 
around which the foreman groups his detailed understandings. 

Servel constantly emphasizes the three functions of the foreman: (1) As super- 
visor, (2) As manager, (3) As instructor. Foremanship Training Meetings are 
ever at work training foremen to be more artful at these three functions. 


Advance Knowledge 


ast of the Servel techniques I shall mention is a method to assure maximum 
| delivery of any impression from executive through foreman into employee mind, 
with least chance of being misunderstood, distorted, or forgotten. Each month, 
Servel holds an evening- Foreman-Executive Conference at which time, talking di- 
rectly to the foremen, Servel executives take up policies, plans, considerations to be 
passed along to employees. Foremen are given advance knowledge and training 
on every policy and practice. Later, in the Foreman-Employee Meetings, using 
identical charts and procedure, each foreman passes on the information with mini- 
mum distortion. Employees know the foreman is talking directly from manage- 
ment. They have respect for this unwasteful method of receiving full import of 
executive plans, policies and suggestions. No other,method is encouraged. Good 
educational control with minimum confusion and interference is thereby established. 
Foremanship development is so critical to war production that it is wise to 
re-examine training methods to assure that all concerned are gaining maximum 
application of industrial education. Grievances, lost time, wild cat strikes, and 
very much of all that frustration and waste which can be considered as direct or 
unconscious sabotage, can be prevented by the fine relationships and the mutual 
understandings that are produced by such a simple program of foremanship develop- 
ment as that of Servel, Inc. 





News Notes 


Wellesley School of Community Affairs 


HE Board of Trustees and Academic Council of Wellesley College have approved 
‘K inauguration of the Wellesley School of Community Affairs, which will 

be opened this summer on the Wellesley Campus. The program of the School 
for the summer of 1944 will be built about the theme, ‘‘Cultural Differences within 
the American Community.’’ The purpose of this study is to bring to citizens of a 
democratic world a new awareness of the problems which lie within their own towns 
and communities, and to develop in them skills with which these problems may be 
met. It has seemed to the College that the responsibilities which citizenship entails 
have grown to a new magnitude because of the war and the period which will fol- 
low. Asa result, the College felt that responsible Americans should have an oppor- 
tunity to learn to meet these responsibilities through courses of study not unusually 
given in undergraduate or professional institutions of learning. The present time 
seemed appropriate to try out a new kind of adult education, one which would be 
given at a college level, but which would be more concrete and direct than the or- 
dinary summer conference or institute. Wellesley College has, therefore, opened its 
resources of buildings, library, and campus facilities to those who will attend the 
school. 

Dr. Margaret Mead, well-known anthropologist and author of ‘‘Coming of Age 
in Samoa,’’ ‘‘Growing Up in New Guinea,’’ “‘And Keep Your Powder Dry,’’ and 
other books and articles, will be the Director. While the study will be focused on 
the various ethnic groups in New England, it is applicable to situations in any 
American community. Greater Boston presents an unusually interesting field of 
study. ; 

The School will run for six weeks, in three separate but related two-week 
periods. Lectures, discussions, and project groups will be directed by a staff largely 
from outside the College. While membership will, in the main, be open to those 
whose vocations are concerned with the problems of the School, a limited number 
of those whose interest is general rather than specific will be admitted. 

The first fortnight, June 29—July 13, will be designed for teachers, for youth 
leaders, and for others who encounter intercultural situations in dealing with young 
people. The second unit, July 13-July 27, for personnel officers, trades-union edu- 
cational secretaries and vocational guidance counselors, will deal with the problem 
of group relationship in industry. The third fortnight, July 27—-August 10, will be 
planned for community and social workers, local governmental agents, group lcaders 
both lay and clerical, including voluntary board members of civic associations, and 
members of interracial committees. 
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Further details will be announced on the prospectus for which those interested 
may apply to Miss Edith R. West, Executive Secretary, Wellesley School of Com- 
munity Affairs, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


Typing Tests 


HE following information supplied to Mr. Willard E. Parker, the State Director of Per- 
‘Leet Baton Rouge, Louisiana by Mr. Edward N. Hay, Pennsylvania Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. may interest those concerned with these matters. 

In answer to your query, I am enclosing a copy of a very satisfactory typing test, 
the Thurstone. We have used this here for nearly ten years with entire satisfaction. 
We do not, however, score it exactly as described in the manual of instructions. One 
reason for this is that they recommend adding errors for typing and spelling to pro- 
duce a single score, and we think this is illogical. . 

Another very satisfactory typing test developed in industry by a competent psy- 
chologist is that sold by Science Research Associates, 1700 South Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. This isa test devised by Jurgensen. It is rather like Thurstone. 

We do not use a stenographic test of the ordinary kind. We and some other 
companies I know of read a letter to the applicant and then she reads back from her 
notes. We do not have it typed. 

There are very few good stenographic tests, and I cannot at the moment recom- 
mend any. You might ask Science Research Associates whether they have one and 
also the World Book Company whose address is on the bottom of the Thurstone 
Test. I suggest that you also write to the Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

Probably you are familiar with the United States Civil Service Commission 
Stenographic and Typing Tests. They are elaborate and require a long time, but 
they are very good. You might be able to obtain information about them by writ- 
ing to Dr. L. J. O’Rourke, U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Study-Employment Scholarships 


HE University of Chicago and Marshall Field & Company have had three very 
4 highly satisfactory years of experience with a Study-Employment Plan for stu- 
dents. This plan enables self-supporting students to synchronize their class and 
work schedules. Students have an exceptional opportunity by this arrangement 
to acquire an excellent education, earn money and get valuable work experience. 
It regularizes employment and provides work experience of a much higher order 
than the typical part-time jobs obtained by students who work their way through 
college. It is not, however, a cooperative plan in the usual sense of that term be- 
cause class instruction is not formally coordinated with work experiences. The 
program is open to both men and women. Students engaged in this plan are usually 
registered for courses four quarters per year instead of the typical three quarters per 
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year program. The Study-Employment Plan has been extended to other Chicago 
corporations. 

The plan as it operates at Marshall Field & Company received a most stimulating 
kind of incentive last autumn. The decided interest which this corporation has 
always shown in this plan was further made known at that time by an announce- 
ment of 25 full scholarships. These scholarships pay tuition to the extent of three 
hundred dollars per year and are in addition to the amount earned by the student 
for the part-time work. Individuals assigned these scholarships must be on the 
Study-Employment Plan or applicants for it and must be approved by the Scholar- 
ship Committee of the University and by the Director of Personnel of Marshall 
Field & Company. Those interested in the Study-Employment Plan should write 
to the Board of Vocational Guidance and Placement, University of Chicago, and 
applicants for the Marshall Field & Company Scholarships address the Scholarship 
Committee, Room 203 Cobb Hall, University of Chicago. Chicago, 37, Ill. 
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Book Reviews 


Book Review Editor, Mr. Everett Van Every 
California Personnel Management Association, Berkeley, Cal. 


GOVERNMENTAL ADJUSTMENT OF LABOR DISPUTES 
By Howard S. Kaltenborn. Chicago. The Foundation Press, 1943. Price $3.50 


Much is said today about the rule of government in the adjustment of labor dis- 
putes and there is much speculation about how far Federal and State intervention 
will go in attempting to regulate unlimited economic sway in the field of labor 
differences. 

Studies such as this one will have a sobering effect upon rash and ill-planned 
acts of mass defiance and work stoppage. Both management and labor can derive | 
much benefit from this sane reflection on labor disputes and what governmental 
machinery has sprung up to handle them. To some this governmental influence is a 
growing monster that may take sides or destroy what we now call a democratic era. 
Others prefer to look upon federal and state roles as a natural development to be 
expected, and anticipate for greater control over labor-management quarrels in the 
near future. 

Howard Kaltenborn, not to be confused with the radio and news reel com- 
mentator, is connected with the University of Nebraska and chief wage analyst for 
the Regional War Labor Board in Detroit. 

He has given us a thorough description of Federal and State agencies and their 
legislative powers in controlling labor disputes. The many tables and statistics are 
valuable and well chosen in showing the role of the government in attempting to 
bring peace and orderly bargaining between management and labor. The study, too, 
is a good contribution in labor history and labor economics—two fields in which 
many personnel men are not sufficiently well-informed. 

One statement that annoyed me, and marred the entire book, was the author's 
assumption that strikes “‘in the net balance usually benefit no one.’’ How else 
could labor have made its gains? Certainly there is no doubt that strikes have bene- 
fitted labor. The strike and the threat of strike has been the main weapon of or- 
ganized labor since its conception. If he means that the greatest good has not been 
shared by the greatest number—or that in the last analysis there is much injury 
done—that is another question. But it cannot be denied that labor unions have not 
benefitted by strikes, net or gross. 

Edwin E. White, Chairman of the XI Region War Labor Board, writing in the 
forward part of the book, says he has become convinced that there is no way com- 
patible with democracy in which strikes can be eliminated. He is equally con- 
vinced, however, that government would be derelict in its duty if it did not make 
available the most effective possible machinery for an amicable and fair adjustment 
of labor disputes. 

—37— 
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The reader may readily conclude that government's part (both Federal and 
State) in industrial relations differences is here to stay, and that personnel executives 
have a rapidly growing responsibility in this direction. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 
Edited by Roland P. Blake. New York. Prentice Hall Inc. 1943. 435 pp. $5.00 


Industrial safety has taken on a new meaning in war industries. More and more 
engineers, plant executives and top management, as well as the workers themselves 
are realizing that the practice of the fundamentals of industrial safety reduces acci- 
dents, saves lives and represents a huge economic gain. More than fifty thousand 
key men from industry have enrolled in safety courses in our engineering colleges 
and schools during the past two years. This wide spreading of safety training is 
having a definite effect in better utilization of material and manpower and is rapidly 
being recognized as a prime factor in efficient operation of war plants. 

But not all safety men have access to war training classes. Not all safety de- 
partments have good reference material or a suitable library of stimulating reading 
that will serve to aid the beginners and a review for veterans. And too many times 
the responsibility for safety is suddenly thrust upon an inexperienced supervisor or 
foreman. In these situations there is no better text and reference material than 
Blake’s volume on Industrial Safety. 

The last two years has found several safety engineering books on the market, 
but none is more complete than this one. This is the best business book on safety 
management we have seen. It is prepared by leading men with long experience as 
active workers in industrial safety and presents an excellent analysis of the principles 
which must be practiced by every industrial plant today. 

In addition to the conventional headings to be found in most studies of this 
kind, are several excellent chapters on the Safety Organization, the New Employee, 
Methods of Promoting Safety Practice and other similar chapters. 

In addition to serving as an authentic handbook on Industrial safety this work 
should prove particularly useful as a textbook for safety engineering classes. It is a 
complete course in industrial safety and safety engineering and is a valuable contri- 
bution to the field of new business books. Recommended for every organization 
where safety is a factor in the personnel program—and to all persons interested in 
industrial health and safety. 


HANDBOOK OF LABOR UNIONS 
By Firorence Peterson. Washington, D.C. American Council on Public Affairs. 
1944. 415 Pp. 
A handbook is usually thought of as a complete and exhaustive reference guide 
to the field covered. In this respect the study is not a handbook at all, but rather a 
very valuable roster of 183 of our principal unions with a complete full-page de- 
~~8— 
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scription of the organization of the unions, their trade jurisdictions, membership 
qualifications, dues and finances, agreements, strikes and walkouts, etc. 

No one who deals with organized labor should be without this valuable work. 
It gives in handy reference form a complete candid picture of the principal labor 
unions and should be available to all persons engaged in labor relations work. The 
author is in charge of the Industrial Relations Division of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 


’ 


ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE NEGRO 


By Hersert R. Norturup. New York. Harper & Bros. 1944. 312 pp. Price 
$3.50 

Sumner Slichter calls this book a searching and comprehensive analysis of the 
influence of unions upon economic opportunity for Negroes. 

It is not only an examination of the nation’s most important racial minority, 
but it raises certain fundamental questions about unions. Northrup’s book also 
digs up some deeply rooted problems in our whole social structure. Have the white 
workers, through their unions, excluded the Negro only where the Negro was pretty 
much excluded to begin with, and have they accepted him only where he:already 
had a pretty good foothold? What are the differences in policies between the in- 
dustrial and craft unions? Are the policies of unions the same in depression as in 
prosperous times? 

Throughout the book we notice that the industry studies are for the most part 
those in which the Negro factor is significant and in which labor unions are an im- 
portant part in determining personnel policies. 

The author devotes a chapter to policies and experiences of unions in each of 
eleven American industries. Most of the exclusionist unions are found in the rail- 
roads , where most of the unions came into being as paternal and beneficial societies. 
To admit Negroes to their ranks on an equal footing would be in the minds of many 
white members tantamount to admitting that the colored man was a social equal, 
and this the majority of railroad white workers has always refused to countenance. 

It is extremely important to note that nearly all unions practicing discrimination 
are organizations of skilled craft workers. The author believes that the well- 
known work-scarcity consciousness of most craft unionists is a major factor—a de- 
sire to restrict competition so as to safeguard job monopoly. 

The book constantly points out the fundamental inconsistencies between the 
racial policies of most organizations and the oft-repeated principles of the National 
unions. The author says they never tire of “‘reiterating, re-endorsing, and reaffirm-.- 
ing’’ the fact that they have no color line, and of proclaiming that the ‘‘workers 
must organize and unite under its banner without regard to race, color, creed, or 
national origin’’. 
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The study brings out a variety of methods by which unions handle racial differ- 
ences in the labor market. The first section of the book deals with the fundamental 
reasons for the variations in union policies. The second section is devoted to ques- 
tions of public policy raised by the union policies. The third section looks toward | 
government possibilities for relief and equality, or at least for a curbing of discrim- 
ination. The fourth section surveys in general terms the future hope of Negro labor. 

The author builds a pretty damaging case against the shipbuilding industry | 
in respect to discriminatory unions. The prevalence of the closed shop and inci- 
dents such as those of the Tampa and Kaiser Yards show quite conclusively that 
these unions must bear the primary responsibility. Even when the metal trades 
unions relaxed their exclusionist rules, their uses of such devices as working permits | 
and auxiliaries assumes that the jobs which remain in shipyards after the war will } 
go to white workers exclusively. 

Personnel executives will be interested in this study because it brings out a} 
fundamental trend in labor relations that is even wider than Mr. Northrup’s premise | 
concerning discrimination and the attitude of unions toward the influence of racial) 
minorities. As Sumner Slichter so ably points out in the introduction, the very fact 
that labor unions are collecting dues from Negroes means that sooner or later they | 
must give them full voting rights. It appears to be making less difference whether | 
unions are set up as private clubs or quasi public institutions. The way in which 
organized labor exercises discipline over its members and deprives men of member- | 
ship is increasingly becoming a matter of public concern. 














